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New Council Chairmen 


The Urban Land Institute takes pleasure in announcing the appointment of the new chairmen 
of its two Councils, the Community Builders’ Council and the Central Business District 


Hugh Potter, Chairman 
Community Builders’ Council 


Hugh Potter of Houston, Texas. served as President of 
the Urban Land Institute during 1943 and 1944. During 
this period he was instrumental in founding the Council 
which he now heads. As President and developer of the 
famous River Oaks Corporation, Mr. Potter widely 
known as a champion of community planning. He pio- 
neered in the development of one of the first shopping 
centers of modern design at River Oaks, and has recently 
opened the new Lamar center which represents the lat- 
est thinking in shopping center design. 

Mr. Potter is a past chairman of Houston’s City Plan- 
ning Commission and has long been an advocate of zon- 
ing for the city. He is also past president of the Houston 
Chamber of Commerce and the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards. 

An attorney of distinction prior to entering the com- 
munity development field, Mr Potter was admitted to 
practice before the Supreme Court of the United States, 
has served as district judge, and as master of Chancery 
in the Federal! Court for the Southern District of Texas. 
He is a graduate of Harvard and the University of Texas. 
He succeeds the late J. C. Nichols of Kansas City 
Council Chairman. 
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Council. 


Boyd T. Barnard, Chairman 
Central Business District Council 


Boyd T. Barnard of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, is one 
of the nation’s most experienced appraisers of urban 
real estate. He is President of the Jackson-Cross Com- 
pany and is a past president of the American Insti- 
tute of Real Estate Appraisers and the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards. His writings in the field 
of appraisal are recognized as authoritative works. 

Mr. Barnard is a graduate of Swarthmore College and 
later attended both the University of Pennsylvania and 
the University of Chicago. He has been a director of 
numerous educational and financial institutions. He 
succeeds A. J. Stewart of Louisville, Kentucky, who has 
been chairman of the Council since its inception in 1946. 

Mr. Barnard’s first major responsibility as new Chair- 
man of the Central Business District Council will be in 
directing a panel of distinguished Council members who 
have been invited by a group of leading citizens to visit 
the city of Dallas, Texas. They will study problems 
facing the central business area and make recommenda- 
tions for their solution. In previous years members of 
this Council have performed similar services for the 
cities of Louisville, Kentucky; Richmond, Virginia; In- 
dianapolis, Indiana; and Wichita, Kansas. 
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Plan-iterial . . . 


U. L. I. Leadership 


In this issue we announce the two new Chairman for our most important 
Councils—Hugh Potter for the Community Builders’ Council and Boyd T. Bar- 
nard for the Central Business District Council. 





From its inception, the Urban Land Institute has been fortunate in attracting 
the interest and active assistance of outstanding business executives and civic 
leaders. To a very great extent the success of the Institute’s activities and the 
high regard in which it is held nationally is due to the unusually high caliber of 
the men who have been associated with it. 

The work of the Institute and its publications are respected not only by those 
who are in the real estate business but by city officials, planning commissions, 
and planning technicians. The Institute’s position, as an independent research 
and educational organization, has been zealously guarded, with every effort made 
to reach conclusions and find solutions which are objective, economically sound, 
and workable. 

It is a great tribute to these busy men that they are willing to give such a 
tremendous amount of time and effort to an endeavor which brings no financial 
return or great public honor. They have been activated by an unselfish desire to 
make our cities a better place in which to live and do business, and to pass on 
the results of their wide and mature experience in the successful planning, de- 
veloping, financing, and management of urban property. 

At this particular time in our political history, strong men are needed to halt 
the rapid swing toward a paternalistic state. The excuse for the steady encroach- 
ment of the Federal Government into housing, slum clearance, and other local 
affairs of our urban areas is that no one else is doing anything about them, that 
there is continual criticism of its activities but no constructive effort on the part 
of private enterprise, and also, that immediate action is needed. 

The record of the Institute and of the men associated with it disapproves 
such a statement. To a very considerable extent the Government is endeavoring 
to simply cure symptoms while currying political favor through vast subsidies. 
The Institute’s efforts have been aimed at curing the disease at the local level 
within the limits of financial and economic reality. 

We are proud to say that the Institute’s sound program is stimulating the 
interest of business and civic leaders in every major city of the country, and 
they are arousing the citizens to the realization that there is no such thing as 
“free” Federal aid, also that the citizens are fully capable of solving their urban 
problems and at a fraction of the cost of the Federal Bureaus. As for the length 
of time involved, Federal action is no guarantee of speed. It has recently been 
announced that it will be at least 1952 before any grants will be made under the 
new Federal Slum Clearance and Redevelopment Program. 

We know our members will agree that under the leadership of such out- 
standing men as Richard Seltzer, ULI President, and our new Council Chairmen, 
Hugh Potter and Boyd Barnard, the Institute can look forward to a continuation 
of the sound and constructive activities which have brought it national recog- 
nition in the past. S.H.M. 


Socialism in England 


The walls of the prison close in day by day; the area of enterprise shrinks. 
Day by day the ceiling of opportunity is lowered. We prisoners are charged more 
for the expense of the multiplying jailers. Food and drink diminish in quantity 
and quality month by month. There is no incentive to bold undertakings except 
a heartless propaganda which urges all dogs collectively to jump the moon while 
keeping each dog chained. Socialism, as now interpreted here in England, is 
competition without prizes, boredom without hope, war without victory, and 
statistics without end. London Sunday Times. 
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EARL O. MILLS 


UrsBAN LAND has been informed of 
the sudden death of Ear] O. Mills, plan- 
ning consultant of St. Louis, Missouri, 
in Louisville on April 13. Readers will 
recall his article “What About Zoning?” 
which appeared in URBAN LAND of No- 
vember 1947. Mr. Mills was an out- 
standing authority in the field of city 
planning and zoning and was retained 
by many cities as their consultant in- 
cluding Chicago; Los Angeles; Louis- 
ville; Portland, Oregon; and Winnipeg, 
Canada. He was a member of the Con- 
struction and Civic Development Com- 
mittee of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce; chairman of the sub-committee 
which prepared the recent document, 
“Zoning and Civic Development”; and 
was past president and 2 member of 
the Board of Governors of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Planners. His sound 
practical advice in zoning and planning 
will be sorely missed. His death is a 
serious loss to the cause of planning in 
this country. 


FUTURE WORK SCHEDULE 


“Nothing is done, finally and right. 
Nothing is known, positively and com- 
pletely. There is not now, and never 
has been, a_ perfectly railroad, 
school, newspaper, bank, theatre, fac- 
tory, grocery store; no business is, or 
ever has been, built, managed, financed, 
as it should be, must be, and will be, 
some day.”—Lincoln Steffens. 
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WHAT'S THE FUTURE OF THE 
MOVIE THEATRE 


The wide public acceptance and the 
recent advances in television, including 
those still in the laboratory stage, raise 
a very real question as to the future of 
the movie theatre as an element of 
commercial land use. 

We are told that color television is 
only a year or two away from the mass 
market. An experiment is now under 
way in Chicago whereby for a nominal 
monthly service charge, first run movies 
can be “piped” to the home via tele- 
phone wires and projected on the video 
while the family, neighbors, and friends 
relax in comfort. 

Many shopping center developers to- 
day are reluctant to include a movie 
theatre in their projects unless it is 
built by the movie chain or operator. 

How much of the recent drop in 
movie attendance is due to poor movies 
and how much to changing habits cre- 
ated in part by television is debatable. 
In any event, the movie theatre is a 
special purpose building with a long 
physical life, which cannot readily be 
adapted to other uses. 


Drive-Ins 


The drive-in theatre has had a tre- 
mendous impetus since the war. It is 
estimated that 2000 drive-ins will be in 
operation this year, accommodating 
600,000 cars with an audience potential 
of five million persons per day. Con- 
struction costs for a well built drive-in 
are estimated to be approximately one- 
half that of a regular theatre. 

Whether drive-in theatres are here to 
stay or whether they are a transitory 
use comparable to the miniature golf 
courses of the 30’s is questionable. But 
as long as they are in existence they 
will have a definite effect on the traffic 
of adjacent highways and the use and 
value of adjacent land. In both cases 
the effect can be distinctly adverse if 
drive-ins are not properly located. 
With relation to traffic, they may be 
compared to a large parking lot which 
collects and discharges considerable 
numbers of vehicles at periodic peak 
intervals. With respect to adjacent 
land use, it is important that the drive- 
in be located on a sizeable tract of land 
which may range from 13 to 25 acres 
depending on the number of cars to be 
accommodated. This latter feature 
alone makes it an undesirable use in 
most retail business districts. In gen- 
eral, it appears that drive-ins should be 
permitted only in wholesale or light in- 
dustrial districts where large areas are 
available and the adverse effects on 


adjacent property are minimized. In 
any event, they should be considered a 
special use for which a conditional per- 
mit would be required through the zon- 
ing board of appeals, planning commis- 
sion, or both, after insuring against ad- 
verse effects on adjacent land use, traf- 
fic flow, and congestion. Some munici- 
palities are excluding the drive-in en- 
tirely. 


Recent Study 


In evaluating questions of location 
and operation of drive-in theatres, the 
Fresno, California, County Planning 
Commission has prepared an excellent 
study which can be obtained by writing 
Donald W. Larwood, County Planner 
of the Commission. 

The following extracts 
study are of special interest: 
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INTERNAL DESIGN 


Certain principles of design have 
been developed from the experience 
gained in over 1000 previous designs 
and installations. In most cases, faulty 
design is responsible for traffic conges- 
tion. Observance of the following de- 
sign principles will do much to avoid 
traffic hazards and congestion: 


1.Face screen away from adjacent 
roads. 


2. Place screen a minimum of 100 feet 
from roads. 


3. Provide a holding area for over- 
flows. 


4. Avoid all left turn movements on 
entrance and exits. 


5. Provide at least four long entrance 
lanes with suitable number of 
ticket sellers to permit rapid head- 
way. 

6. Lay out exit routes to facilitate 
traffic dispersal in the main direc- 
tion of patronage drawing area. 

. Provide adequate traffic control, in- 
cluding automatic signals, lights, 
directional signs and _ personnel, 
when necessary. 


~] 


8. Avoid congestion within the thea- 
ter by observing the following min- 
imum standards: 


Distance 
From 

Capacity No. Screen To 

(Cars) Ramps_ Rear Drive 
500 10 510’ 
586 11 548’ 
670 12 586’ 
778 13 624’ 
886 14 662’ 
1000 15 700’ 


To SUMMARIZE: From the foregoing 
discussion we may consider the follow- 
ing points in testing suitability of any 
proposed theatre site: 


1. That sites directly on through, high 
speed highways are undesirable. 


bh 


. That sites should be located in such 
a manner that the site is served by 
at least two high volume, restricted 
speed roads. 

3. That the site and proposed use is 
consonant with surrounding uses. 
4. That point three above, can be in 
most cases best accomplished by 
skillful design and attractive land- 
scaping on a site of adequate size. 
5. That functional traffic designs be 
used on all entrances and exits. 

6. That drive-ins are essentially com- 

mercial in character. 


Sites selected and developed in ac- 
cordance with these principles make 
for good business for the operator, the 
patrons and the public. 


PROTECTIVE ZONING 


The principle that zoning should pro- 
tect all types of land use and not just 
residential development, has been gain- 
ing recognition in recent years. In 
1948 ULI’s study published in Tech- 
nical Bulletin No. 10, “The Prohibi- 
tion of Residential Development in In- 
dustrial Districts,” gave impetus to this 
principle. Speaking before the Amer- 
ican Political Science and the American 
Economic Associations in December, 
1949, Victor Rotorus of the Area De- 
velopment Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, put it this way: 

“In the past, city planners were wont 
to think of industry in terms of its de- 
gree of nuisance value to the eye, ear, 
and nose. Indeed, most of our present 
day zoning is a throwback to that type 
of thinking. The key design of this 
zoning is to protect single family resi- 
dences from encroachment by other 
uses such as multiple-family and com- 
mercial. Lower down the scale, the 
zoning likewise protects commercially- 
zoned areas from encroachment by in- 
dustry. So far, so good. However, 
commercially-zoned land under this 
pattern can be invaded by residential 
uses, and industrially-zoned land is 
legally subject to trespass by both resi- 
dential and commercial uses. So there 
has been no protection whatever for 
industrial land—a prime economic use 
of urban land—whereas complete pro- 
tection has been given residential areas, 
even though in an economic sense hous- 
ing should be a residual user of urban 
land. The desirability of so viewing 
residential use of land is attested by 
Homer Hoyt’s recent finding in Evan- 
ston, Illinois—not one of our worst 
He found that 60 per cent of 
the single-family homes do not pay the 


suburbs. 
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full cost of local government services. 

“What has happened under the think- 
ing behind our urban zoning ordi- 
nances? One city after another—Cin- 
cinnati, Detroit, most of our eastern 
cities—is finding that it no longer has 
an adequate supply of suitable sites to 
offer industry. Although vast 
were zoned for industry, these areas 
have been usurped by commercial and 
residential uses, which, in many cases, 
shouldn't be there at all and now con- 
stitute a public charge for redevelop- 
ment. 


areas 


“The worst of it is not so much that 
new industry is discouraged from tak- 
ing its place on the tax rolls of the city, 
but that the cities are losing substantial 
parts of their present tax base as well. 
With the terrific expansion in our econ- 
omy, old established firms have had a 
sore need for added production space. 
They want a land-consuming one-story 
operation which is more efficient than 
the old four-story structure, and they 
also find it necessary to provide park- 
ing, cafeteria and recreational space for 
employees. So the established indus- 
tries are getting out of their cramped 
quarters where they are hemmed in by 
equally obsolete structures, and are 
looking for more spacious sites where 
they can be found—usually beyond the 
city’s taxable borders. 

“In many cities, the problem of pro- 
viding adequate industrial sites is too 
far gone to remedy through zoning re- 
vision designed to protect and preserve 
industrially-zoned land for industrial 
uses alone—even assuming such zoning 
will stand up in the courts. Something 
more is needed to develop some fair- 
sized sites in the city and to preserve 
a sufficient number of suitable sites in 
the fringe areas adjacent to the city— 
areas where such sites are disappearing 
as fast as they once did in the central 
city. 

‘Again, however, a prime require- 
ment to intelligent action on this prob- 
lem is convincing economic analysis. 
How much land is needed over the next 
10 or 20 years for new industry and the 
relocation of old industry? Perhaps an 
overall national study would be help- 
ful, but certainly, specific urban area 
studies are definitely needed.” 


HOW BIG CAN A MOTOR CAR BE? 


Several years ago URBAN LAND car- 
ried an article on Land Development 
and the Automobile in which some of 
the extreme features of modern car de- 
sign—rear overhang, low ground clear- 
ance, and increased length and width 
were criticized with relation to their 
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effect on the design of curbs, drives, 
and local streets. (See URBAN LAND, 
April 1947) 

In an article in Automotive Indus- 
tries Magazine, December 15, 1949, Fred 
W. Moe, President of Ramp Buildings 
Corporation of New York City, echoes 
this criticism with particular reference 
to the downtown parking problem. Mr. 
Moe says in part: 

“In the past 30 years, based simply 
on the statistics, the average American 
automobile has grown 3!» ft. longer, 
one ft. wider and one ft. lower. To 
the eye, the effect of these design 
changes, of course, has been to give the 
cars a more sleek and racy look. Ina 
complete reversal of the styles 30, or 
even 20 years ago, today every full 


sized stock model American car is 


wider than it is high from the road to 


the roof. But such statistics don't begin 


to tell the true story; they only point 
up the source of the headaches which 
this long-term design trend provides 
for specialists in the development of 
off-street parking facilities. . 

“While over-all width has increased 
about one ft. over a period of years, the 
front seat has expanded from a two to 
a ‘three seater.’ As we all know, this 
has been accomplished by moving the 
doors out where the edges of the run- 
ning boards used to be, by the increase 
in over-all width, and by a slight cam- 
ber to the interior sides. It’s good. It’s 
comfortable. It’s a problem. 

“Only one ft. wider in dimension ... 
two cars—two ft. extra, three cars— 
three ft. extra, and so on that is 
what one might expect to be the effect 
on the space needed to park today’s 
automobiles in a multi-floor garage. 
But it doesn’t work out that way. Over 
the years, as the doors and hinges were 
moved out to enclose the running 
boards, considerably more floor space 
than that was lost because of the addi- 
tional room needed between cars of this 
design to enable people to get the doors 
open and get in and out of their auto- 
mobiles easily. As a matter of fact, in 
new multi-floor facilities we have found 
we must increase the width of each car 
stall by about 1842 per cent just to 
handle the newer designs... . 

“Design-wise, yesterday’s and today’s 
garages can handle tomorrow’s cars. It 
is certainly of the greatest importance 
to the automobile industry that they do 
nothing to their cars the day after to- 
morrow to upset that picture. The best 
way I know of to preserve the useful- 
ness of existing facilities, and to stimu- 
late the planning of new multi-floor 
garages, is to halt the trend toward 
wider and still wider cars, and perhaps 
begin to ‘take off the excess fat.’ ”’ 


In Print 


The Business of Home Building—A 
Manual for Contractors. B. Kenneth 
Johnstone and Charles E. Joern, Edi- 
tors. McGraw-Hill, New York, 1950. 
$4.00. 


This volume is a working manual 
which covers thoroughly the entire 
process of home building from the 
selection, purchase, and development of 
land to financing, job organization, op- 
erating costs, cost control, sales, and 
law. The text is presented in 12 chap- 
ters prepared by as many men prom- 
inent in these fields. The manual is 
directed primarily toward the small 
builder, giving him a complete and 
practical groundwork for the business 
of home building. Editors Johnstone, 
head of the Department of Architecture, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology and 
Charles E. Joern, president of Wm. 
Joern and Sons of Chicago and a trus- 
tee of the Urban Land Institute, have 
produced an outstanding volume. 


A Guide to Zoning for Small Towns, 
Southern Association of State Planning 
and Development Agencies. 

A distinct contribution to good plan- 
ning and zoning has been made by the 
publication of this guide which is di- 
rected to the city of 10,000 or less. In 
simple non-technical language the 
booklet covers what zoning can do for 
your city, what’s in a zoning ordinance 
and how zoning is enacted and admin- 
istered. Emphasis is placed on the prin- 
ciple of mutual protection of land uses 
advocated by the Urban Land Institute 
and more recently by the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce in its recent publi- 
cation, Zoning and Civic Development. 
The small city dweller will find this an 
excellent and effective document for 
promoting sound development in his 
community. Available from the Ten- 
nessee State Planning Commission, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


“The Daytime Population of the Cen- 
tral Business District of Chicago,” by 
Gerald William Breese, University of 
Chicago Press. 1949. $6.00. 

An interesting analysis of the nature 
and functioning of Chicago’s central 
district. 


Cooperative Housing. A Bibliography 
on housing built or managed coopera- 
tively. Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, Washington 25, D. C., 1950. 


This document will be of value to 
those interested in source material on 
cooperative housing. References cover 
foreign programs as well as the United 
States. Available from the Agency. 








